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SOME SUPERSTITIONS IN THE CUMBERLAND 
MOUNTAINS 

BY HUBERT GIBSON SHEARIN 

Through the kindness of Mr. Josiah H. Combs, of Hindman, Knott 
County, Kentucky, an indefatigable collector of the folk-lore of that 
region, I am enabled to present to readers of the Journal the following 
signs, charms, and other curious beliefs. The population of this 
country is almost entirely English, having been settled about a century 
and a quarter ago by emigrants from Virginia and North Carolina 
moving westward through the various " gaps " or " breaks " in the 
Cumberland range. No negroes have ever lived there. A list before 
me of over two hundred family names common to this district reveals 
an almost purely Saxon stock, a very few being apparently of Scottish 
origin. Thus the following items are unaffected by foreign admixture 
or influence. 

To begin a piece of work so late in the week that it cannot be finished 
before the next Monday, is unlucky. 

If one trim his nails on Sunday, some one will tell a lie on him during 
the following week. If he trim them on Friday, his sweetheart 
will love him. 

For a bird to fly into the house is a good omen, unless it alights above 
the door; this forebodes a death in the family. 

For a cock to crow at night is a sign of present or impending calamity, 
usually death, in the neighborhood. Should a hen crow, bad luck 
is sure to come, unless her neck be immediately wrung. 

A dog howling between the first hour of darkness and midnight fore- 
bodes a death. 

If a turtle or a " water-dog," a species of fresh-water newt, lay hold 
of one's toe, it will not release it until thunder is heard. 

To hang a dead black-snake up head downward will bring rain within 
forty-eight hours; to hang it tail downward will bring thunder, 
but no rain. 

To handle a toad will cause warts on the hands; to kill one will make 
the cows give bloody milk. 

Strayed cattle may be traced by laying one's head near a granddaddy- 
long-legs, a familiar insect of the Arachnid family, and asking, 
" Granddaddy-greybeard, which way's the cow gone? " Then he 
will demurely point the true direction with one of his long appendages. 

The " doodle-bug," a small insect that lives in moist rotten wood, will 
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come from its burrow if addressed with these words: " Doo-dle-bug, 
Doo-dle-bug, Doo — die-bug! Your house is burning up! " 

To sneeze before breakfast signifies that one will see that day a person 
whom he has not seen the day before. 

If one's right ear burns, some one is at that moment speaking well of 
him; if it is the left ear instead, then some one is speaking ill of him. 
Similarly, if one's right eye itches, it is a sign that he will soon be 
made angry; if the left eye, he will be made glad. To circumvent 
one who may be speaking ill of you, take hold of your right ear 
with your right hand, and say, " If you're talking good about me, talk 
on; if you're talking bad about me, bite your tongue." Then, if a 
slanderer, he will bite his tongue and be silent. 

A buckeye, or a horse-chestnut, or an Irish potato, carried in the 
pocket, fends off rheumatism. 

To remove a wart, sell it to a witch, who will pay for it with pins. 
Then the excrescence will disappear. Another remedy is to tie up 
three small pebbles in a rag which has been stolen, and bury them 
in the forks of the road. Yet another way is to wash the wart 
in water found standing in a hollow stump or log. Then start away 
without looking back, and the affliction will disappear. 

One afflicted with " thrash," or rash, a skin disease, may be cured if a 
person who has never seen his own father blow his breath into the 
mouth of the sufferer. 

To make a ghost speak its message, this formula should be uttered: 
" In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, what have I 
done to you? " 

A punched dime worn by a string around the neck under the clothes 
is a charm against witches, who, it is thought, transform human 
beings into animals, usually into horses, and ride them during the 
night. A woman may become a witch by taking a handkerchief 
and a gun and ascending before sunrise the highest mountain near 
by. Then just as the fiery ball appears above the eastern horizon, 
with uttered imprecations against Deity and prayers to the Devil, 
she is to shoot a bullet through the handkerchief as she holds it up 
toward the rising sun. If blood flows from the torn cloth, she is an 
accepted member of the witches' crew. 

If one's first glimpse of the new moon be through the trees of a forest 
or grove, he will have trouble within the month. If one, when he 
first sees the new moon, be riding with the bridle-reins in his hand, 
he will be crossed in love, if single; and in family affairs, if married. 

If one have his purse in his hand at the instant he first sees the new 
moon, he will have good luck; if his pocket-knife, he will quarrel 
with somebody. 

If one lay the " ground-worm " of a rail-fence during the new moon, 
it will soon sink into the ground and rot. 
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To determine the girl one is destined to marry, he should go out under 
the new moon, point his finger at it, and say, 

"New moon, new light, 
God bless the girl I dream of to-night!" 

The maiden he dreams of that night will be his bride. 
For rain to fall while the sun is shining is a sign that it will also rain 

at the same hour next day. 
If one look up at the sky and count ninety-nine stars before lowering 

his gaze, he will fall dead. 
A pebble from the bottom of a spring of water placed in the fireplace 

will keep hawks from catching the fowls in the farmyard. 
To whistle or sing after one goes to bed is unlucky ; for if one does, he 

will arise weeping in the morning. 
It is bad luck to burn sassafras- wood. 
To step over or upon a grave insures bad luck. 
If a bean planted in one's garden when he hears the first whippoorwill's 

note, flourishes, his crops will be good; if otherwise, bad crops will 

ensue. 
To carry a farming-tool, such as hoe, mattock, or axe, through the house, 

brings bad luck, unless one take it out by the door through which 

he entered. 
To start on a journey and turn back is an evil omen. If one must 

do so, he should make a cross in the road where he turns, and expec- 
torate upon it. 
This formula of farewell alone will insure the safe return of one to his 

sweetheart: " If lives and lucks, I'll be back again." 
To win a maiden, the lover should count her steps up to the ninth 

one, then take some earth from the track made by her left shoe-heel, 

and carry it in his pocket for nine days. 

I append the following curious rigmarole, which reminds one of the 
German Zaehllieder: 

Twelve, twelve apostles, 
Eleven, eleven, I went to heaven, 
Ten, ten commandments, 
Nine bright lights a-shining, 
Eight Gabel (Gabriel?) angels, 
Seven stars a-hanging high, 
Six, six go acymord, 
Five all alone abroard, 
Four scorne in Wackford, 
Three of them are drivers, 
Two of them are little lost babes, 
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O my dear Savior, 
One, one is left alone, 
One to be left alone. 

Many such curious echoes of the past centuries and of the Old 
World yet abound in these sequestered Cumberland valleys; they are 
rapidly passing, and little is being done toward their preservation 
before too late. 

Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky. 



